Lettering upon Shops

noticed would be the baker's or the butcher's handcarts, or, in-
deed, the delivery vans of haberdasher, glove seller, or any other
shop, because of the style in which they were painted, and the gilt
scroll and lettering upon their sides. In point of spacing and let-
tering that was one of the finest epochs of the printed book, and
its influence can be seen in the firm, but imaginative lettering, and
in the forgotten art of flourishing. That was an art of contrasts.
There were ways of leaving bare of ornament the most important
word in such inscriptions, and embellishing the rest. Or this
principle could work by opposites, giving emphasis by means of
every prolongation and intertwining of the calUgrapher. Such
metropolitan or urban art, the exact opposite to peasant arts and
crafts, has not yet been treated with the care that it deserves. It is
one of the contradictions of history that it was the aesthetic move-
ment of the latter part of that century which brought it to de-
struction. In tradition, it went back to Cheapside of the time of
Chaucer; had reached to perfection, we might imagine, at the end
of the seventeenth century; and was in its last phase in the re-
building of London after Waterloo. The art of the shop sign; but
in its hundred divisions and ramifications it has proceeded much
further than that name suggests and, in the neatness of the baker's
carts, where we first meet with it, we are only at the beginning of
its possibilities. That it did not advertise or pride itself as art is,
perhaps, its most conspicuous charm. At the time we are speaking
of, it took advantage, as we have said, of a golden age in printing.
There was the fine lettering above the shop window, while it
descended to small details, as in the printed wrapper. A delightful
instance, which is still in commerce, is the paper wrapping of the
flat, sixpenny packets of Parkinson's Doncaster butterscotch.
This could not be improved upon for the spacing and set up of its
lettering. We would expect to find such trifles at their best in
Brighton or Cheltenham, centres, self-styled, of elegance and re-
finement. But they had reached, as well, to older towns, to Bath
or Scarborough; while there was hardly a market or a posting
town without the bow window of the chemist or the grocer with
square panes and shutters, and the fanlight placed above the door.
Evidence is to be found in tradesmen's cards and billheads of
the time. There were firms of engravers who specialized in these,
sending round travellers to collect their orders. This was in the
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